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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. with Reminiscences of the Most Distinguished Characters 
who have appeared in Great Britain, and in Foreign Countries, 
during the last Fifty Years. Illustrated by Fac-similes of Two 
Hundred Autographs. Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

(Continued from yesterday.) 

Over author justly praises the fair sex for their excellence in letter- 

writing ; but though the list of his female correspondents contains 

some eminent names, the letters are neither numerous nor striking. 

The best is from the celebrated Duchess of Gordon. It is in a 

straight-forward energetic style, answering to her character. We 

fancy we hear her uttering the first words that we have marked in 
italics, and clapping her hand on the table at the word “ hundred.” 

The mention of the trees and flowers comes in pleasantly at the 

conclusion, and completes the natural look of the writer, who was 

fit in her younger days to have been one of Burns’s mistresses :— 
* Kinrara, Perth, May 6th, 1809. 

‘ Dear Six Joun,—To do good is your motto, and at this mo- 
ment you can do a great favour to Lord Macdonald. Mr M‘Pherson 
(Dalwholie), is most anxious to be appointed factor to his lordship. 
Had I the choice of a hundred, he should be the man. He is quiet, 
industrious, much-respected, well informed; and when any dis- 
putes arise among the lower ranks, he is always the peace-maker. 
He is regular in performing every moral and political duty. I have. 
wrote to Lord Macdonald, and he may be assured he cannot find a 
better man. 

* The awful events of each day fill me with horror; and the irri- 
tating neglect our great rulers shew to Scotland, will soon make us 
as bad as John Bull. 

‘There is a report that the Highland dress is to be given” up. 
Adieu then, to the glory of the 42d and 92d regiments, and that 
noble spirit which distinguishes the sons of the mountain. 

‘Icame to meet the spring and all her lovely children. Nota 
leaf on the fragrant birch ; the hills white with snow, and the glass 
little above thirty. Shall I rejoice 1am here? Books, peace, and 
solitude, are the blessings I value. My companion, Jane, is gay as 
a lark, and we are planting and watering every flower. 

‘I saw the best of wives, and the most lovely of daughters, the 
day before I left Edinburgh. Your’s truly, 





J. Gorpow.’ 
Sir John’s fair friends are gallantly followed by his naval friends. 
We find nothing in the naval correspondence worth extracting, ex- 
cept the following anecdote— 


‘ Captain Swanton happened to command a 70-gun ship, The 
Vanguard (we had then no 74’s ir’ the service); and was cruizing 
with Admiral Hawke, off the coast of France, in the hopes of 
intercepting a French fleet from Louisburgh, when his ship was 
so dam in a gale, that he was ordered home to refit; and in his 
way to Portsmouth, he most unfortunately came within sight of 
the very fleet that Hawke was in expectation of intercepting. The 
French seeing an English ship of war so much disabled, and appa- 
rently quite alone, thought it would be an easy conquest ; but to 
ensure its immediate surrender, the Admiral, by a signal, detached 
an 80-gun ship and a74 to take possession. The officers of the 
Vanguard, knowing the state of their own vessel, and seeing such a 
superior force coming, gave themselves up for lost, and said to the 
Captain, “ It is impossible to stand against such fearful odds; we 
must make up eur minds to see Brest.”—“ No, Gentlemen,” said 
Captain Swanton, “ a ship of this force must not be surrendered by 
a British crew, whilst there is any hope of safety. Go to your 
quarters, prepare for action, and let us fight it out to the last.” 

‘ No situation could apparently be more desperate. The French 
30-gun came vapouring down, gave the Englishman a broadside, 
but was surprised to find, that instead of striking, it returned the 
fire with great spirit and effect. The 74, when it approached, 
met with the same reception. This astonished not only those two 
ships, but the French Admiral, and his whole fleet. They began 
to conjecture, that the disabled ship was merely a decoy, and that 

awke must be near, otherwise no officer in his senses would have 
made any resistance against so great a superiority ; and apprehend- 
tog, if the action continued,§that their ships might receive so wuch 
iyury, as to be an easy prey, if Hawke actually should appear, the 
French Admiral was induced to recall the two ships; and Captain 





Swanton, by his spirited and judicious conduct, was thus enabled, 
after beating off so great a force, to rescue himself from his despe- 
rate situation, and to bring his ship triumphantly into Portsmouth.” 
—P. 198. 

The military correspondence is of as little importance as the naval. 
Sir John, who is loth to be unacquainted with anybody or any- 
thing of importance, wished to know as much as he could of the 
battle of Waterloo, and took an excursion to the Continent for that 
purpose. He proposed to draw up an account of it, and applied 
for assistance to the Duke of Wellington, who gave him the fol- 
lowing answer: which is candid :— 

‘I can give you no information that would be of any use to you. 
My mind was so completely occupied with the great events of the 
battle, that I could not pay any attention to its minor details. All 
that I can tell you is, that we met the enemy, that we fought a 
battle, and that we gained a victory.” 

Sir John tells us that the best account of the battle of Waterloo 
is to be found in a work of General Muffling, which has been trans- 
lated. He quotes with approbation a remark made by General 
Foy, who said that this famous conflict was “not a battle, but a 
duel.” Sir John thinks this true ;— 

‘ For, says he,‘ there was no manceuvring, and nothing but 
sheer fighting. The duration of the combat gave the English army 
a great advantage ; for although the French are equally brave, they 
have not the same bottom, or physical rete as the English : 
and if a battle is protracted for many hours, the former have not 
the same chance of success, 

‘It is said that Grouchy was prevailed upon by Vandamme not 
to think of joining Napoleon (who, he said, would defeat the 
English without aid), but to march to Brussels for the purpose of 
plundering that city. If so, the ruin of Napoleon was partly owing 
to his having retained an officer in his service whom he ought to 
have discarded, as among the most unprincipled in his conduct of 
any that the French Rovolution had produced.’—-P. 220. 

‘ CLERICAL CORRESPONDENCE. « 

‘ I propose dividing my clerical correspondence into four branches ; 
1. England: 2. Scotland: 3. America: and 4. France.’ 

This is like the beginning of some frightful sermon. What can 
be expected from clerical correspondence ? How much sincerity ? 
or anything else to the purpose? However, something is to be got 
out of it now and then, by the rule of contrary. The following is 
a specimen. - Sir John got up a statistical account of Scotland, 
by the help of the clergy of that country. He wished to 
procure one of England by the same means: and for that pur- 
pose, when he formed the plan of his Board of Agriculture, he 
proposed that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Bishops of London and Durham, should be officially members ; and 
that of two secretaries, one of them should be a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in order to carry on the statistical correspon- 
dence with his reverend brethren. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to whom the nomination was left, appointed the Rev. Dr Shepherd ; 
but subsequently being told by somebody that the researches would 
include the subject of tithes, he immediately gave Mr Pitt to under- 
stand that “ neither he, nor, he believed, any of the bishops would 
promote an enquiry in which the subject of tithes would be con. 
cerned ;” and he withdrew his recommendation of Dr Shepherd, in 
the following sincere note :— 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury presents his compliments to Sir 
John Sinelair, with many thanks for the rs he has done the 
honour to send him. He has not him with Dr 
address, because he is of opinion, on mature consideration, the 
appointment of a clergyman, especially a clergyman who has ¢ livin 
of a cure of souls, to be an official secretary to any Board that wil 
take up so much of his time, and is not entirely, or at least chiefly, oc. 
cupied in matters relative to religion, is liable to much objection. 
He has, therefore, ee his recommendation.’—P. 226. 

‘ The opposition Archbishop,’ continues Sir John, ‘ by 
ietteematen tb Pitt, was fatal to the statistical account of England. 
No circumstance could have been more provoking, nor in a public 

oint of view more unfortunate. There was rot the least idea of 
interfering with the property of the church, either in regard to 
tithes, or in ne —- respect —_ i oe with the view of pre- 
venting any jealous sort, leading members of the 
charch were officially members of the Board,’ 
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Ah, Sir John! Episcopal selfishness was more short-sighted than 
your accommodating philanthropy. It saw, well enough, that one 
enquiry would lead to another; as it has sinee dome, in spite of the 
ingenuous letters of Archbishops, and the kind recommendations of 
Dr Rennell, that we lay our “ understandings prostrate !”” 





ON THE LEISURE DESIRABLE FOR THE POORER CLASSES, 
WITH INCIDENTAL REMARKS ON PUBLIC-HOUSES, 
[From an excellent Article in Mr Godwin’s New Work.) 


‘ It may be fitting to enquire as to the humbler classes of society, 
and those persons who are engaged in the labour of the hands, how 
much time they ought to be expected to consume in their regular and 
stated occupations, and how much would remain to them for relax- 
ation and leisure. It has been said, that half an hour in the day 
ge every member of the community to manual labour, might 

cient for supplying the whole with the absolute necessaries 
of life. But there are various considerations that would inevitabl 
femgthen this period. In a community which has made any consi- 
dergble advance in the race of civilisation, many individuals must 
be expected to be excused from any portion of manual labour. It 
is‘not desirable that any community should be contented to supply 
itself with necessaries only. There are many refinements in life, 
and many advances in literature und the arts, which indispensibly 
conduce tb the rendering man in society a nobler and more exalted 
creature than he could otherwise be; and these ought not to be 
consigned to neglect. 

‘On the other hand, however, it is certain, that much of the 
ostentation, and a multitude of the luxuries which subsist in Euro- 

and Asiatic society, are just topics of regret; and that, if ever 
those improvements in civilisation take place which philosophy has 
essayed to delineate, there would be a great abridgment of the 
manual labour thiat we now see around us, and the humbler classes 
of the community would enter into the inheritance of a more con- 
siderable portion of leisure than at present falls to their lot. 

‘ But it has been much the habit, for persons not belonging to 
the humbler classes of the community, and who profess to specu- 
late upon the.genuine interests of human society, to suppose, how- 
ever Certain intervals of leisure may conduce to the benefit of men 
whose tastes have been cultivated and refined, and who from edu- 
cation have many resources of literature and reflection at all times 





inferred that, if their leisure were greater, a greater degree of 
drunkenness, dissipation, and riot would inevitably prevail. 

‘ In answer to this anticipation, I would in the first place assert, 
that the merits and demerits of the public-house are very unjustly 
rated by the fastidious among the more favoured orders of society, 

‘We ought to consider that the opportunities and amusements of 
the lower orders of society are few. ‘They do not frequent coffee. 
houses; theatres and places of public exhibition are ordinarily too 
expensive for them; and they cannot engage in rounds of visiting, 
thus cultivating a private and familiar intercourse with the few 
whose conversation might be most congenial to them. We cer- 
tainly bear hard upon persons in this rank of society, if we expect 
that they should take all the severer labour, and have no periods of 
unbending and amusement. 

‘ But in reality what occurs in the public-house we are too much 
in the habit of calumniating. If we would visit this scene, we 
should find it pretty extensively a theatre of eager and earnest dis- 
cussion. It is here that the ardent and “unwashed artificer,” and 
the sturdy husbandman, compare notes and measure wits with each 
other. It is their arena of intellectual combat, the /udus literarius 
of their unrefined university. It ishere they learn to think. — Their 
minds are awakened from the sleep of ignorance ; and their aften- 
tion is turned into a thousand channels of improvement. They 
study the art of speaking, of question, allegation and rejoinder, 
They fix their thought steadily on the statement that is made, ac 
knowledge its force, or detect its insufficiency. They examine the 
most interesting topics, and form opinions the result of that exa- 
mination. They learn maxims of life, and become politicians. They 
canvas the civil and criminal laws of their country, and learn the 
value of political liberty. They talk over measures of state, judge 
of the intentions, sagacity and sincerity of public men, and are 
likely in time to become in no contemptible degree, capable of esti- 
mating what modes of conducting national affairs, whether for the 
preservation of the rights of all, or for the vindication and assertion 
of justice between man and man, may be expected to be crowned 
with the greatest success; in a word, they thus become in the best 
sense of the word, citizens. 

‘As to excess in drinking, the same thing may be expected to 
occur here, as has been remarked of late years, in better company in 
England. In proportion as the understanding is cultivated, men are 
found to be less the victims of drinking and the grosser provocatives 





at their beck, yet that leisure might prove rather pernicious than 
otherwise to the uneducated and the ignorant. Let us enquire then 
how these persons would be likely to employ the remainder of their 
time, if they had'a greater portion of leisure than they at present 
enjoy.—I would add, that the individuals of the humbler classes of | 
the community aeed not for ever to merit the appellation of the | 
uneducated and ignorant. 
‘In the first place, they would engage, like the schoolboy, in 
active sports, thereby giving to their limbs, which, in rural occupa- 
tion and mechanical labour, are somewhat too monotonously em- 
ployed, and contract the stiffness and experience the waste of a | 
premature old age, the activity and freedom of an athlete, a crick- | 
eter, or a hunter. Nor do these occupations only conduce to the 
health of the body, they also impart a spirit and a juvenile earnest- 
ness to the mind. | 
‘ In the next place, they may be expected to devote a part of the | 
day,.more than they do at present, to their wives and families, cul- | 
tivating the domestic affections, watching the expanding bodies and | 


ment, warning them against the perils with which they are sur- 
rounded, and observmg with somewhat of a more jealous and 
parental care, what it is for which, by their individual qualities, 
they are best adapted, and in what particular walk of life they may 
most advantageously be engaged. The father and the -son would 
grow ina much greater degree friends, anticipating each other’s 
wishes, and sympathising in each other’s pleasures and pains. 

‘ Thirdly, one infallible consequencé df a greater degree of leisure 
in the lower classes would be that reading. would become a more 
common propensity and amusement. It is. the aphorism of one of 
the most enlightened of my contemporaries, “ The schooliyaster is 
abroad :” and many more than at present would desire to store up 
in their little hoard a certain portion of the general improvement. 
We should no longer have occasion to say, 


* But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did-ne’er anro}.” 


Nor should we be incited to fear that ever-wakeful anticipation of 
the illiberal, that, by the too great diffasion of the wisdom of the 
wise, we might cease to have a race of men adapted to the ordinary 
-pursuits of life. Our ploughmen and artificers, who obtained the 
yimprovements of intellect through the medium of leisure, would 
thave already received their destination, and formed their habits, and 
would be disposed to consider the new lights that were opened 
upon them, as the ornament of existence, not its substance. Add 
to which, as leisure became more abundant, and the opportunities 
of intellectual improvement increased, they would have less motive 
to repine at their lot. It is principally while knowledge and infor- 
mation are new, that they are likely to intoxicate the brain of those 
to whose share they have fallen;.and, when they are made a com- 
mon stock upon which all*men miay draw, sound thinkmg and 
sobriety may be expected to'be the general result. 
* One -of the scenes to whieh the leisure of the laborious classes 
is seen to induce them -te résort, is the public-house; and it is 


of sense. The king of Persia of old, made it his boast that he 
could drink large quantities of liquor with greater impunity than 
any of his subjects. Such was not the case with the more polished 


Greeks. In the dark ages the most glaring enormities of that kind 
prevailed. Under our Charles the Second, coarse dissipation and 


riot characterized the highest circles. Rochester, the most accom- 
plished man and the greatest wit of our island, related of himself 
that, for five years together, he could not affirm that for any one day 
he had been thoroughly sober. In Ireland, a country less refined 
than our own, the period is not long passed, when on convivial oc- 
casions, the master of the house took the key from his door, that 
no one of his guests might escape without having his dose. No 
small number of the contemporaries of my youth, fell premature 
victims to the intemperance which was then practised. Now wine 
is merely used to excite a gayer and livelier tone of the spirits ; and 
inebriety is scarcely known in the higher circles. In like mannef, 
it may readily be believed that, as men in the lower classes of so- 


L | ciety become less ignorant and obtuse, as their thoughts are less 
‘minds of their children, leading them on in the road of improve- | 


gross, as they wear off the restigia ruris, the remains of a barbarous 
state, they will find less need to set their spirits afloat by this 
animal excitement, and will devote themselves to those thoughts 
and that intercourse which shall inspire them with better and more 
honourable thoughts of our common nature.’ 











— In consequence of the boroughs, all our institutions are’par- 
tial, oppressive, and aristocratic. We have an aristocratic church, 
an aristocratic bar, an aristocratic gdme-code, aristocratic taxation, 
aristocratic corn-laws, aristocratic laws of property ; in short, the 
aristocratic spirit pervades everything,—all is privilege, prescription, 
monopoly, association, and corporation. . . . .. How has it hap- 
pened that the Aristocracy have been so extremely sulky in regard 
to the memorable events of last July; that they have kept their 
purse-strings so tight ; that they have kept’ aloof from all_partici- 
pation in the general exultation ? The second national uprising has 
been attended with no popular massacre, no confiscation, no obtru- 
sion of irreligion; all has been valiant, wise, and moderate,— 
merely a great community rising, with one accord, to defeat an 
insane attempt to subject it to the yoke of despotism and superstl- 
tion. Yet they have sent forth no carmen triumphale on the sub- 
lime occasion. Ts it possible that they contemplate, at a distance, 
the mighty swell which is to submerge their own proud pretensions ¢ 
If it be so, does it not show that their interests are personal ; that 
they are not in common with the people; that they are merely @ 
corporation in the state, and they feel their corporate immunities 
imperiled ? But what is it that renders them insulated monopolists 
—-strangers in the land? It is not the magnitude of their estates, 
for they are not objects of popular concern. No; it is not what 
they rightfully possess, but what they have surreptitiously ob- 
tained,—the franchises of the people, and the money of the peo le, 
which makes them fastidious and apprehensive. Be just and fear 
not, is our advice; and they are still safe !—.rtraordinary Black 
Book. : 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Druny-Lanz.—The Oratorio of the Messiah. 





Tux Oratorio of last night was the Messiah, which we have noticed 
already. We shall therefore make up our present article with a 
letter from a correspondent, and some remarks upon it. 


TO THE TATLER. 

‘Mr TatLer,—I offer no apology for again troubling you with my 
complaints, feeling confident, that if founded on justice, they will 
always obtain a place in your journal. As I before observed, your 
diurnal being partly devoted to the Stage, I address myself to it, as 
the best corrective of any abuse, mismanagement, or irregularity 
connected with it. The singing of Italian airs, cantatas, cavatinas, 
terzettos, quartettinos, &c. forms no inconsiderable part of the 
entertainments at the ‘ Miscellaneous Selections of Music,’ alias 
* Oratorios,’ by which latter appellation these performances are 
more generally known—a word, by the bye, very unique, elegant, 
and harmonious. Now, Sir, it appears to me, that our vocalists, 
generally speaking, are far from being attentive to the pronunciation 
of this beautiful language—“ La bella lingua Toscana.” They fail 
in giving the vowels a full, clear, open sound, particularly the letter a. 
As far as my knowledge of the language goes, there is a great differ- 
ence between the sound of this vowel in such words as amistad, 
carit2, bontd, and in casa, padre, and cantate ; therefore, as they do 
attempt to sing Italian, and are supposed to have studied under the 
best professors, a little more attention might be paid to the sound of 
the @ and e, especially the former. They might remember that 
“ per ben parlar Italiano, bisogna aprire la bocca.”” Many persons 
may not be aware of this defect, which, as the pieces are sung, is 
not so distinguishable, but it is not the less true. It may not be 
superfluous, while speaking on this subject, to remind these cele- 
brated singers of what Milton says in his ‘ Treatise on Education,’ 
“Their speech (says he) is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear 
pronunciation, as near as may be to the /talian, especially in the 
vowels: for we Englishmen, being far northly, do not open our 
mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue, but 
are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding!y close and 
inward.” It is, or ought to be well known, that this great author 
studied the Italian tongue most assiduously, and wrote in it “‘ very 
acceptable and agreeable poetry,” and was the more competent to 
give this advice—which may serve as a hint to many of our actors 
and actresses, to avoid mincing the words, not only in Italian, but 


in their own nervous language. Trusting that these cursory obser- | 


vations may not be thrown away, I beg to subscribe myself, Mr 
Tatler, * Your admirer and constant reader, 
© 14th March 1831. * Poito-Dramaticvs.’ 
The critics have long had a sense of the injustice done to Italian 
words upon the Stage. We are not aware of any difference between 
the pronunciation of the letter @ in such words as obligato, and that 


of the final @ in carita, fedelta, &c. except what may be made by the 


force of the accent; if that is what our correspondent means. ‘In 
fact, it is nothing but the same intermediate @ in both cases; the 


final: accented a being only an intimation that the last syllable of 


the old word (caritade, fedeltade), is omitted. But on the English 
Stage, vowels and words of all sorts are murdered; and what was 
less to be expected, the authors conspire to keep up the massacre. 
Mr Mitman, in his Fuzio, calls Bartolo, Bartdlo. 
noticed, the other day, the villanous pronunciation of the name 


Manfredi, which the actors call Manfreedy. We are aware that 
there may be such a thing as a pedantic correctness, and that 


mistakes originating in times when there was a less general 
acquaintance with languages, are sometimes incorporated both with 
the text and with the reader’s habits, in such a manner as not 


easily to admit of alteration. But when times are changed, and 


improvements are being gradually introduced in this very matter |} =—————-—— ooo SSS SSS 


everywhere but upon the stage, it is surely reasonable time to 
begin there also. 


fession ought to be jealous of appearing less advanced in knowledge 
than the rest of the community. To many of the audience, an 
Italian name is never uttered on the stage, but it appears ridiculous. 





The Times 


The knowledge of Italian Literature has been 
greatly spreading of late years, and members of the theatrical pro- 


Nor is the absurdity lessened, by some words being spoken with a 
half correctness, and others altogether erroneously. It becomes 
rather the more provoking. A similar inconsistency, it is true, 
prevails among men of letters with regard to the spelling of Italian 
names. It is only of late years that Boccaccio bas been called by 
his right name. Thirty or forty years back everybody wrote the 
word Boccace; or, as a pleasant friend of our’s used to call it, 
Book-case. We still write Petrarch, instead of the noble word 
Petrarca. The reason of this inconsistency is obvious. It arises 
from the greater or less degree of popular acquaintance with the 
author’s works. So, on the stage, the pronunciation of those 
names comes nearest the truth, with which the public have been 
rendered conversant by the residence of Italians in England, or 
which become difficult entirely to mispronounce, by the resem- 
blance of their pronunciation to that of English words. But where 
there is an ambition to pronounce some words properly, it would 
be as well to extend it to all, especially where the whole language 
itself is so easy to pronounce as Italian. It would be nothing but 
a little pleasant pastime to some agreeable actress, to learn the 
proper pronunciation of Italian names from some native master ; 
and no words would better become her lips. 

But it is not the Stage only that is in fault. There is a mistake 
which the whole audience are in the constant habit of committing, 
and which, to an Italian, or to any one conversant with the lan- 
gnage, or even with the Italian Opera, never fails to appear ludi- 
crous. To say brave! to Miss Paton or Miss Kemble, is as much 
as to say, “ Well done, my boy!” It should be érara, to a lady; 
for the word is an adjective, and “ hath genders.” So, at least, the 
Italians themselves use it, though the word érave is put in our 
Italian English dictionaries, simply as an interjection, unqualified 
At the Italian Opera, they say “‘ Brava!” to Miss Paton; ‘‘Bravo ae 
to Signor Lablache. A reform might be the more easily made in this 
particular, as we had the pleasure, the other night, of hearing it 
begun by a gentleman in the boxes, who applauded Miss Pearson. 
He was not one of her “ indiscreet” friends, but the discreetest 
we have yet noticed; for though he applauded heartily, he was wise 
enough to say “ No,” to an attempt at getting up an encore. 

By the bye, how comes little Harriet Cawse to have had no 


S 





| engagement at the Oratorios ? 
| 
| « Se 





Ostrich Featuers. — The greatest feathers of the ostrich 
| are at the extremities of the wings and tail, and the largest 
_of them are generally white. The next row is black and white, 
_which is the prevailing mixture of colour among the {species. 

The wings are of material use in aiding the bird to escape; for 
when the wind blows in the direction in which it is running, 
it always flaps them. In this case the swiftest horse cannot 
overtake ‘it; but if the weather be hot, and there be no wind, the 
difficulty of outrunning it is not so great. When the ostrich runs, it has 
a proud and haughty appearance, and even when in extreme distress, 
it never appears in great haste, especially if the wind be with it. In 
a tame state, it is pleasant to observe with what dexterity it plays 
and frisks about. In the heat of the day, particularly, it will strut 
along the sunny side of a house with great majesty, perpetually 
fanning itself with its expanded wings, and seeming, at every turn, 
to admire, and be enamoured of its own shadow. During most 
parts of the day in hot climates, its wings are in a kind of vibrating 
or quivering motion, as if designed principally to assuage the heat. 
The feathers of its tail were once sought to increase the splendour 
of the Roman soldier’s appearance. The same plumes are, coveted 
as ornaments by modern Europe, and form part of the crowning 
graces of the female full dress. We know not at what period they 
first came up, but there is an Italian song, set to music in a very 
triumphant characteristical manner, which seems to have hailed 
their appearance on the continent; it begins 


Quelle piume, bianche e nere, 
Che sul capo voi portate, 
Donne belle innamorate, 
Vi fan crescer la belta. 





Erratum my Yesrerpay’s Tatter.—Column 2, line 24, the words, 
“not so much, perhaps, after the, other fact,” should have been put in 
brackets, as being the Editor’s words, and not the author’s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the communication of our obliging Correspondent 
Putvo-Tatier et Dramaticus. 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, 


L’ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEI. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Wood (late Miss Paton,) Madame Castelli. 
Mile. Feliani. Signor David. Signor Deville. _ Signor Galli. 
Signor De Angeli, and Signor Lablache. 


After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WaLter Scott’s Novel of 
KENILWORTH. 





The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
Mile Clara, Mile Proche, Mlle Zoe Beaupre, and Mme Montessu, 
esdames J. Mersie, De Vis, Cow , Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, 


Lydia, Clari, &c. } 
Messieurs Lefebvre, Simon, Emile, Gouriet, Venafra, O’Brien, 


Edouard, 
George, D’Albert, Bertram, Hunt, and M. Paul. 


The Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 





Diana Vernon, Miss Pearson, in which she will introduce, “‘ He’s what they ca’ a | Lysander, Mr 


Bonnie Lad.’’ 
Katty, Miss Bruce. Mattie, Mrs Crawford, Helen Macgregor, Mrs Faucit. | 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Younge. Rashleigh Osbaldistone, Mr W. H.Wallack. 
cis Osbaldistone, Mr Sinclair, who will sing, ‘‘ My Love is like the red 
red Rose ;” “‘ Auld Lang Syne ;” “‘ Hey! the Bonnie breast Knots ;” and the Duet, 
* Tho’ I leave thee now in sorrow,”” with Miss Pearson. 

Owen, Mr W. Bennett. Capt. Thornton, Mr Thompson. _ Dougal, Mr Webster. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Bedford. M‘Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. 
Andrew, Mr Hughes. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr Liston. 

In the course of the Evening, the Overture to ‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ 
adapted chiefly from Scottish Airs, by H. R. Bishop. 

To ‘Ti Don Giovanni,’ (Mozart) And to ‘ La Muette de Portici,’ (Auber.) 
After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 
HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 

Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. 

Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 

Charles Stapleton, Mr Cooper. Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. 
James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. John, Mr S. Jones. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 


Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. 


Elvira, Miss Byfeld. 


Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. 


Pietro, Mr Bedford. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


An Entire New Burletta, cal! 


led 
MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL—~ 


Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. 


The Characters by Miss ey 2 
Mr 


The Characters by Miss Sidney, 





On Monday, Macbeth ; The Devil's Brother. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Opera of 
CINDERELLA. 





Cinderella, Miss Inverarity. Clorinda, Miss Cawse. Thishe, Miss Hughes. 
Fairy Queen, Miss H. Cawie. Felix, Mr Wilson. Dandini, Mr Morley. 
Baron Paumpolino, MrG. Penson. Alidoro, Mr G. Stansbury. Pedro, Mr Keeley: 
After the Opera, an Overture, by M.Corri. (MS.) 

Toa conclude with 
THE £100 NOTE. 

Lady Pedigree, Mrs Tayleure. Miss Arlington, Miss Taylor, in which 
sing ‘ My. Father , and The Bavarian Broom Girl’s Song. 

Mrs Arlington, Miss Lawrence. Nurse, Mrs Daly. Janus, Mr F. Matthews. 
Montmorency, Mr Wrench. Morgan, Mr Blanchard. O’Shocknessy, Mr Power. 
Billy Black, Mr Keeley. Paperfund, Mr Turnour. Bilker, Mr Evans. 


On Monday, King John; A Day After the Wedding ; and the Omnibus. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews. 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr Hemmings. 
Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


KIND INTENTIONS. 

Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 

Julia, Mrs Yates. Melville, Mr Yates. 

Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings. Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


To conclude with an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 
BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE, 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, MrSanders, Mr Charles, 
My Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Mordaunt, MrV. Webster, and MrS. Smith. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The celebrated Drama, entitled 
THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss Poole. Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott. 
Duke of Florence, Mr D. Pitt. Gonsalvo, Mr Gough. Falsetto, Mr Honner. 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr Osbaldiston. Bartolo, Mr Williams. 


After which, a Comic Musical Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
FALRLY TAKEN IN. 

Maria, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce a new Sorg, ‘I’m thine, 
e’en for Ever.’ Mrs Dorothy Dunstable, Mme. Simon. Mrs Prig, Miss Nicol. 
Flora, Miss Vincent. - Sir Marmaduke Metaphor, Mr Williams. 

Sir Timothy Testy, Mr a Captain Wing’em, Mr Edwin. 
Corporal Jeremy, Mr C. Hill. illy Bombast, Mr Vale. Paul Prig, Mr D. Pitt. 
Davy Dumpling, Mr Rogers. Peregrine Truncheon, Mr Ransford. 


To conclude with an entirely new Romantic Drama, (in Three Acts, entitled 
‘ PROPHET OF THE MOOR; OR THE FIRE RAISER. 
Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville. Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. 

Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nicol. Crazy Ruth, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. 
tulph Gayton, Mr Williams. Dwarf Stephen, or Stephen Poynet, Mr Almar. 
Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 

Goliah Goodbody, sen, and jun. Mr A: and Master F. Carbery. 
Master John Horner, Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, MrLee. PiersTalbot, Mr Edwin. 
Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. 


Mr Brown, 





Clara, Miss Jordan. 


| 


Ellen Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. 
F 


Mrs G—. Mrs Glover. 
Mr Timid Tendre, Mr Smith. 











Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. 
Rosa Crawley, Miss Langley. 
Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. i 
Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr = 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitchinson. 
DUKE FOR A DAY. 
Madame Vestris, Mr Hodges, 
ooper, and Mr Worrell. 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 


Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, Mr S 
Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. Pagnolett. 


‘OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Operatic Piece, dramatized from Gay’s admired Serenata, entitled 
GALATEA. 
Galatea, Miss Vernon. Eudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. Ulysses, MrS ss 
G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr E Smith: 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 
After which, a New Divertisement Ballet, called THE TROUBADOUR. 
DELUSIONS. 
Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick, 
rank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 
MRS G " 
Mariette, Miss Garrick. 
Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. 


Lucy, Miss Ste » 
Lionel Glossover, ~ Mr lakhs 
Mr Leach, Mr W. Vinin 


Mr Newcombe, 








Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Félicite Ronjon, Miss Stohwasser. 
Mr Perigorge, Mr Munroe. 

















Peter, Mr G. Smith. 
Mr Alexis Chasse, Mr Forrester. Corporal Cartouchs, Mr Lej 
Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 
Avbertisements. 





Just published, Mr GopWin’s New Work, 
THOUGHTS ON MAN, 


His Nature, Productions, and Discoveries, interspersed with some particula: 
respecting the Author. : ” 


By WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. 
Author of “The History of the Commonwealth.” 
Each of these Essays treat of some new and interesting truth, or of some old truth 


under afresh aspect, which has never by any preceding writer been laid before the 


Public. 

«The result of thirty years meditations of the author of the ‘ Inquiry into*political 
Justice’ are well entitled to consideration. Sound reason and humane princi: 
form the essence of this excellent volume, which, being the production of a thinbine 
man, will be a fountain for thoughts in all his readers.”—Literary Gazette, 
Feb. 26, 1831. 

See also The Tatler, Nos. 133, 124, and 141. 

CHURCH, STATE, LAW, AND REPRESENTATION. 

THE BEXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK, 
Comprising the United Church of England and Ireland, the Civil List, and Here- 
ditary Revenues of the Crown; Incomes, Influence, and Privileges of the Aristo- 
cracy ; Diplomatic and Consular Establishments ; Law and Courts of Law ; Revenue 
and Colonial Abuses; the Debt and Funding System; Bank and East India 
Company, with Thoughts on Renewal of their respective Charters}; the Representa- 
tion, with the Prospects of Reform under the New Ministry; also, correct Lists 
of Pluralists, Placemen, Pensioners, and Sinecurists: presenting a complete View 
of the Cost, Influence, Patronage, and Abuses of Government in Church, State, 
Law, and Representation. 

Re-written, newly arranged, and corrected throughout from ‘the latest Official 
Returns, BY THE ORIGINAL Epiror, and complete in 1 Volume, 8vo. 14s. in black 
cloth, with a Characteristic Frontispiece. 

Tue Brack Book, usually called the ‘‘ Reformer’s Bible,” has been often re- 
printed, but never corrected since its first publication in 1820; it is now offered 
to the public as an entirely New Work, and at two-thirds of the price of former 
Editions. 

SKETCHES OF BUENOS AYRES, CHILI, AND PERU, 
By SAMUEL HAIGH, Esq. 

** We recommend the book as an unpretending production, abounding in fair and 
impartial observations, in interesting facts, in description of manners faithful, while 
they are picturesque .””—Atheneum. 

1 Vol. 8vo., with a Map. Price 12s. boards. 
FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
A FAMILIAR 


Analysis of the Calendar of the Ghurch of England, 
AND PERPETUAL GUIDE TO THE ALMANAC; 
In the form of Question and Answer; 
Illustrated with a variety of anecdotes, and Descriptive Sketches of the Origin of 
— Customs at particular periods of the year, and authenticated by References 
to Scriptural and other Authorities. 
By THE REV. HUGH F. MARTYNDALE, A.M. 

“ This book is useful, as well as amusing, and will form a very convenient object 
of reference in families, respecting topics of interest, which one time or other must 
come under their consideration.””-— Monthly Review, Feb. 

Price 5s. 6d. neatly bound. 


POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ We are extremely pleased with Mr Tennyson. * * * © Some of his scattered 
thoughts are eminently beautiful.””"— Atlas, June 27. 

** Mr Tennyson has made some very touching and some very animating melodies ; 
he is master of musical combinations ; his Songs set themselves, and generate their 
own tunes, asall songs dv which are good for anything.”—Westminster Review. 

In One Volume, Foolscap svo., 5s. boards. 


TALES OF OTHER DAYS. 
By ; >  * 
With Engravings, after Designs by Grorcre CRUIKSHANK. 

‘« This is one of the most attractive publications we have lately seen; it consists 
of a series of remarkably well-written and interesting Tales of the olden time, with 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Of these Lilustrations it is scarcely possible 
to speak in any other than terms of unqualified praise—they combine so much of 
the ludicrous and the terrible, and are so completely in Cruikshank’s best style, 
that we feel justified in expressing an opinion that this publication will even 
add to that unrivalied artist’s fame. The volume is siemens well got up -the 

rinting is remarkably neat, and the Tales are of a pleasingly varied character.”— 

eekly Dispatch, 

See also Literary Gazette, Atheneum, La Belle Assemblée, Sunday Times, &c. 

In a handsome Post 8vo. Volume. Price 9s. cloth. 
*,* A few Impressions of the Illustrations are taken off on India Paper, price 5s. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, London. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 

A PERSON who has been some years in Africa, and imperted the CHOICEST 
FEATHERS, is now enabled to supply them in the most graceful formations, at @ 
MUCH LESS COST than has generally attended that elegant part of dress.—For 
prompt paymentonly.— No.1 NEWMAN STREET, Oxford strect. 











~ Published by J. Onwuy~, at Tue Tarier Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


3. Cuaprer; Evrincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 
Bookse and 


Fladong’s Hotel ; at Essax’s Library, Ud Bond street ; and by all 


J. Fievp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door te 
Newsmen.———_C. & W. Revngit, Printers, Broad street, Golden :g @ ¢. 











